W hat greater reward can a good 
worker desire than that the next 
generation should forget him, regard- 
ing as an obsolete truism work 
which his own generation called a 
vistonary fanaticism? 

Fiorence NIGHTINGALE 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SOCIAL WORKER 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


described as a social worker, but as 

the founder of trained nursing. I 
hope, however, to be able to prove that she 
exemplified in her own person the practice 
of all the different forms of social work—of 
case work, group work, social reform, and 
social research, and that she did this before 
the terms “social work” and “social worker” 
had even been coined. 

One who is himself an accomplished biog- 
rapher tells us that “no biography is to be 
accepted as final.”” We know it to be true 
that past history is always being rewritten 
in the light of that present which is its 
latest fruit, and it would appear to be the 
same with the lives of the great dead. In 
their own age, they are seen at such short 
range that many things of small significance 
are made too much of. Later, they fare 
better; though it must be confessed that, 
in times such as our own, any illustrious 
man or woman of another century may be 
selected as the subject of a new biography 
for no better reason than to illustrate the 
latest craze in pseudo-science. An extreme 
example, and one that should be a warning 
to me, is the Biographical Clinics published 
some years ago by an optometrist, wherein 


Nightingale is not usually 


it was made to appear that the famous peo- 
ple of the nineteenth century who happened 
to have been handicapped by ill-health were 
all sufferers from nothing but eye-strain. 

Your true biographer, of course, holds 
all such preconceived theories lightly, setting 
himself instead to study the evidence with 
care and then “describe alike the life and 
the character, the work and the methods” 
of his subject. He must be able to give 
himself up without reserve to a sympathetic 
appreciation, but can ill afford to suppress 
the evidences of imperfection in his subject 
if he would make him live once again. 
Unfortunately, however, some recent biog- 
raphers go farther, and contrive to belittle 
and attack the men and women generally 
recognized as great. 

Lytton Strachey, for example, tells us 
that “it is as difficult to write a good life 
as to live one”; and then, while setting him- 
self the task of laying bare the facts about 
Eminent Victorians “dispassionately, im- 
partially, and without ulterior intentions,” 
proceeds without proof to condemn Dr. 
Arnold and Florence Nightingale, the former 
for crippling the life of Strachey’s distant 
family connection, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and the latter for causing his death. Sidney 
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Herbert, according to Strachey, was another 
one of Miss Nightingale’s victims. 

Fortunately, one of the best of the series 
of biographies that have enriched English 
literature during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is Sir Edward Cook’s Life of Florence 
Nightingale. It is a model of frankness and 
thoroughness, which does not conceal the 
fact that, while Miss Nightingale worked 
unceasingly in the cause of sanitary re- 
form, she expected those associated with 
her to do the same. But neither in Cook’s 
pages nor in the lives of Clough and of 
Herbert can evidence be found to justify 
Strachey’s savage onslaught. Apparently, 
Sidney Herbert was a well man in 1859, 
after having devoted many years to the 
plans of medical and army reorganization 
in which Miss Nightingale was also in- 
terested. There is ample evidence that 
Herbert’s interest in these subjects was a 
personal one and in no sense superimposed. 
In 1860, as head of the War Office, he made 
200 speeches in the House of Commons, and 
was deeply pained, moreover, by changes 
in his relations with his political chief, Mr. 
Gladstone. To accuse Miss Nightingale 
of his death in the following year in order 
to make her conform to Strachey’s idea of a 
Victorian philanthropist is as absurd as to 
accuse Mr. Gladstone of that death, or to 
blame Herbert with having caused Miss 
Nightingale’s prolonged illness, because he 
sent her to the Crimea, where she over- 
worked. As regards the death of Clough, 
there is even less evidence. His Victorian 
family might imaginably have felt aggrieved 
over any public claims that had absorbed 
his attention, and might have fastened 
upon those claims rather than upon more 
personal ones as the cause of his breakdown. 
But to find a man of Strachey’s gifts react- 
ing after this fashion is indeed a disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Cook’s Life appeared in 1913, 
three years after Miss Nightingale’s death 
at the advanced age of ninety. Its pages 
should be studied by every social worker— 
by social case workers, who from the very 
nature of their task are makers of contem- 
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porary biographies and find the art of 
biography a fruitful subject of study; by 
other social workers too, for, as already 
said, Miss Nightingale was every kind 
of a social worker. It is from this particular 
angle, as exemplifying the interplay of the 
different social work specialties in the life 
of a great genius, that I would pass in 
review yet once again some of Miss Night- 
ingale’s characteristic acts and sayings, 
while leaning at every step, of course, 
upon the text of Cook’s two volumes. 


I. EARLY LIFE 


Hath she her faults? I would you had them too. 

They are the fruity must of soundest wine; 

Or say, they are regenerating fire 

Such as hath turned the dense black element 

Into a crystal pathway for the sun. 

Georce E.ior 

It is quite possible that a psycho-analyst 
will ransack Sir Edward Cook’s pages some 
day, and attempt to account for the events 
of a remarkable life in the lingo of his own 
trade. Meanwhile, students of the family 
can find, between the year of Miss Night- 
ingale’s birth in 1820 and that of her de- 
parture for the Crimea in 1854, some strik- 
ing illustrations of conflict within a family 
in which there was no lack of affection, but 
varying ideals of life in the older and the 
younger generation. Here was one for whom 
the temptations and difficulties of daily liv- 
ing, as well as its advantages, were greater 
than those falling to the lot of social workers 
in ourown day. The temptations were those 
of tradition, wealth, ease, and social posi- 
tion; the advantages were those that came 
early from travel, study, and intercourse 
with interesting and capable people, some 
of the choicest of whom were of her own 
kindred. The difficulties, on the other hand, 
were due in part to family prejudice, in part 
to the social conditions of her time. 

Out of a deeply personal religious ex- 
perience, with beginnings dating back to 
her seventeenth year, Florence became eager 
for a life of exacting and beneficent service. 
The form that this service took in her 
mind was the care of the sick. “Do you 
know,” she remarked to a friend of later 
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years, as they faced the large and ornate 
mansion in which the Nightingales lived, 
“what I always think when I look at that 
row of windows? I think how I should turn 
it into a hospital, and just how I should 
place the beds.” 

Naturally enough, the family had other 
plans for their home and for this daughter. 
Her mother and older sister were scan- 
dalized at the thought of this delicately 
reared and brilliant girl becoming a nurse. 
Nurses in the England of 1820 to 1854 were 
not only ignorant and uncleanly; too often 
they were drunken and disreputable. So- 
cially, they ranked with kitchen maids. 

Mrs. Nightingale had surrounded herself 
by her exertions with “the best society in 
England.” Within her range, she was a 
woman of genius. Her elder daughter (there 
were only the two children) was highly gifted 
both as an artist and as a writer, and Flor- 
ence, the younger, seemed to speak a lan- 
guage foreign to both of them. With every 
desire to understand that language, they 
could not. The father of the family, though 
he was devoted to Florence and proud of 
her intellectual interests and studious habits, 
followed, on the whole, the lead of his wife 
and older daughter. As a county magis- 
trate, he had more administrative wisdom 
than was always developed in that school 
and was able to write later (1853) to Flor- 
ence, when she had just become superin- 
tendent of a nursing home and he had 
reason to fear that she might be carrying 
her masterfulness too far, “You will have 
to govern by a representative system after 
all. In England we go this way to work, and 
a good way it is, for a good autocrat is only 
to be found at intervals. Despots do nothing 
in teaching others. Republicans keep teach- 
ing each other all day long.” 

The no-thoroughfare situation as between 
Florence and her family had continued 
almost without a break until 1852. Her 
home, with all its charm, was a gilded cage. 
“A profession,” she writes, “a trade, a 
necessary occupation, something to fill and 
employ all my faculties . . . I have 


always longed for, consciously or not.” 


There had been some weeks of service and 
training at Kaiserswerth in 1851, but the 
family were still opposed to the logical 
next step of a full-time position in some 
hospital or nursing home. 

Into this difficult family situation, how- 
ever, there entered a sister of Mr. Nightin- 
gale, who was Florence’s favorite aunt—a 
philosopher, diplomat, and, be it added, a 
born social case worker. Aunt Mai realized 
that to overcome Mrs. Nightingale’s op- 
position was to win the whole family. 
“Your mother,” she reported, “would, I 
believe, be most willing that you undertake 
a mission like Mrs. Fry or Mrs. Chisolm, 
but she thinks it necessary for your peace 
and well-being that there should be a Mr. 
Fry or Captain Chisolm to protect you, 
and in conscience she thinks it right to 
defend you from doing anything which she 
thinks would be an impediment to the 
existence of Mr. F. or Captain C.” Here 
was a possible loophole of which the aunt 
took prompt advantage. If, at the age of 
thirty-two, Florence was not yet married, 
at what age would it be respectable for her 
to head some philanthropic movement or 
institution? And if she was to be fully 
prepared at this unnamed age, was it not 
high time that she took further training 
immediately? This logic won for Florence 
an opportunity for the further study of 
nursing in France. Meanwhile, the Aunt 
had had to deal with impatience on the 
other side and convince Florence that she 
had only to be fully prepared to be sure 
that work somewhere was being made 
ready for her. Close upon the heels of this 
prophecy followed the superintendency of 
the home on Harley Street and then—the 
Crimean war. 

During her earlier or “gilded cage” 
period, there had been no lack of suitors. 
Florence had been attracted to one of 
these, who happened, moreover, to have 
been a suitable candidate from a worldly 
point of view. But their marriage would 
have meant an establishment and a position 
to maintain in all respects as exacting 
as the establishment and position of the 
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Nightingale family. With little chance, as 
it seemed at the moment, of realizing her 
own plan of life, she did not hesitate. 
“Voluntarily to put it out of my power 
ever to be able to seize the chance of forming 
for myself a true and rich life would seem 
to me like suicide.” Miss Nightingale 
always believed that marriage was the 
happiest state for any two who “shall throw 
themselves fearlessly into the universe, 
and do its work, secure of companionship 
; meanwhile, however, lack- 


and sympathy’ 
ing the chance of that sort of union, “‘it is 
much better to educate the children who 
are already in the world and can’t be got 
out of it, than to bring more into it.” 

Warm friends of the Nightingales who 
had traveled with Florence on the continent 
were Sidney Herbert and his wife. Both 
had sympathized with her aspirations, 
and when, years later, war came in the 
East, Herbert was in the War Office and 
able, for the first time in England’s annals, 
to send women to the seat of war to nurse 
the nation’s sick and wounded soldiers. 
The plan was Herbert’s own. Thanks to 
Aunt Mai, Florence Nightingale had al- 
ready had the experience necessary to 
carry it out. It was to her, therefore, that 
he turned to lead this new experiment and 
go, with 37 nurses under her, to the hospital 
at Scutari. 


Il. MINISTRANT 


That gentle hermit, in my helpless woe 
By my sick couch was busy to and fro, 
Like a strong spirit ministrant of good. 
SHELLEY 
The story of the shambles into which 
this delicately reared woman led her group 
of none too well trained or well equipped 
helpers, of their attempts to give humane 
care to the disabled under well-nigh ~im- 
possible conditions, of the medical and 
military jealousies that they had to contend 
against, and of the grateful response of 
the wounded to their ministrations—all this 
has been told innumerable times and need 
not detain us here for more than a moment. 
The hospital was built over sewers and 
Its floors were rotten, its wards 


cesspools. 
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overcrowded, often without either beds 
or bedding, and swarming with vermin. — 
The simplest appliances for the sick, in- 
cluding clean linen, were not to be had, 
and there was no ventilation. Into this 
scene of death and desolation, ships from 
the seat of war continued to discharge 
fresh cargoes of wounded and dying, while 
the purveyors of an antiquated army or- 
ganization were refusing to open needed 
stores of food and clothing, “until a board 
of survey could be appointed.” 

It was Miss Nightingale’s rule to attend 
to all the worst cases herself. When the 
overworked surgeons, upon one occasion, 
set aside five soldiers as hopeless and there- 
fore, in the pressure of work, not to be 
operated upon, she attended them through- 
out the night and had them in condition 
for surgical treatment by the next day. 
Naturally, the men idolized her. No ad- 
ministrative duties, pressing as these were, 
could interfere with her daily rounds in the 
wards or her correspondence with friends 
and relatives of the soliders. There were 
cholera and typhus epidemics, there were 
religious bickerings among the _ nurses, 
there were failures innumerable due to the 
bureaucratic system under which the army 
medical service was organized. But through 
it all she kept close to the sick and wounded, 
leaving Scutari, however, for an inspection 
of the field hospitals and a visit to the front. 
Here she was stricken with the fever and 
came very near death. The Lady-in-Chief, 
as the soldiers called her, refused to return 
to England for her convalescence, and 
remained at her post until the end of the 
war in 1856. 

The popular legend of Miss Nightingale 
as “the lady with the lamp,” who moved 
along the lanes of cots in the sick wards, 
late at night, giving a word of cheer here 
and some needed nursing service there, 
survives to this day. Though she labored 
for more than forty years longer and never 
was herself a nurse again, to the world she 
has always remained the woman who minis- 
tered with her own hands to the needs of 
the plague-stricken, the mangled, and the 
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dying. There is a sense in which this popular 
view is also the discerning one, for no one 
can read Cook’s two volumes without realiz- 
ing that, upon this brief experience, crowded 
with such vivid, first-hand contacts with 
misery, were based all the achievements of 
“the foremost sanitarian of her time,” of 
the founder of a new profession for women, 
of the recognized authority on hospital con- 
struction and management, and of the re- 
organizer of many of the modern military 
procedures in peace and war. Everything 
in those forty years of struggle and accom- 
plishment can be traced back to these two 
crowded years in which reality had made 
so deep a mark. 


II. ADMINISTRATOR 


And the choicest women are those who yield not a 
feather of their womanliness for some amount of man- 
like strength. Georce MEREDITH 

It was not alone by nursing in the wards, 
however, that the death rate at the Scutari 
hospital was reduced in a few months from 
42 per hundred to 22 per thousand. Faith- 
ful workers at home, at the front, and at 
the hospital contributed to this result. But 
without Miss Nightingale’s leadership, with- 
out her remarkable administrative ability, 
all are agreed that the change could not have 
been effected. This woman, so tender of 
the individual sufferer—perhaps because 
she was so tender—could be a “bonnie 
fighter’ upon occasion. She fought for and 
won much needed supplies, as well as a 
sick diet kitchen, a new hospital building, 
and a laundry. “In fact and by force of 
circumstances,”’ writes Cook, “‘she became a 
Purveyor to the Hospitals, a Clothier to 
the British Army, and in many emergencies 
a Dea ex machina.” Often she drew upon her 
own stores, purchased with funds supplied 
by friends in England. Her first requisition 
after arrival was for 300 scrubbing brushes, 
and later she had occasion, as Strachey 
phrases it, to develop great skill in “circum- 
venting the pernicious influences of official 
etiquette.” This skill was exercised far 


beyond the bounds of the hospitals. It 
extended to correspondence with the Queen 


and the War Office, and led to a royal war- 
rant reorganizing “for the better care of the 
sick and wounded” the medical staff corps. 

Miss Nightingale had the defects of her 
qualities. Back in the Harley Street days, 
during her brief control of a nursing home, 
she had shown no great patience with boards 
and committees. In the Crimea, her horror 
of amateurs, combined with her sense of 
the great importance of making a success 
of this new experiment in using women 
instead of army orderlies as nurses in time 
of war, caused her to rebel against an order 
of her old friend, Sidney Herbert. So 
pleased had he been with the success of his 
first experiment, that he gathered tcgether 
and sent out a new group of nurses to be 
placed under the Lady-in-Chief, and did 
this without first consulting her. The 
emergency seemed to justify the action, 
but Miss Nightingale, better aware than 
anyone else of the larger good for which she 
was working, and aware too of both the need 
and the possible limits of supervision, was so 
discouraged upon the unannounced arrival 
of the new nurses that she threatened to 
resign. Here we have another illustration 
of the age-old difference between those who 
want to do it all somehow, and those who 
want to do a steadily but slowly increasing 
amount of it well. 

It is evident that Miss Nightingale had 
the case worker’s conscience and sense of 
workmanship, and later it became clear, 
when she was pushing hard for army re- 
forms, that she had the group worker’s grasp 
of social and industrial needs. Largely 
owing to her initiative, definite steps were 
taken to make the barrack life of the soldiers 
in time of peace more endurable through 
workshops, reading rooms, outdoor games, 
amusements, lectures, and other means. 

Still later, when the former Lady-in-Chief 
had turned her attention to the reform of 
general hospital management and to the 
training of nurses, some of her administrative 
ideals were revealed incidentally in the 
large correspondence of that period and in 
her occasional pamphlets and Notes on 
Nursing. An administrator, she felt, must 
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be a student of human nature. That she 
was one is revealed in her shrewd notes on 
her friends and on individual probationers 
who had to be interviewed in connection 
with the nurses’ training school. Take, as 
example, “She does not want to hear facts; 
she wants to be enthusiastic.” Or this: 
“A woman who thinks in herself: ‘Now I 
am a full Nurse, a skilled Nurse, I have 
learnt all that there is to be learnt’—take 
my word for it, she does not know what a 
Nurse is and she never will know.” Or 
this: “People who think outside their heads, 
who tell everything that led them toward 
this conclusion and away from that, ought 
never to be with the sick.” 

Miss Nightingale was convinced that a 
woman cannot be a superintendent of 
nurses unless she has learned to superintend 
herself. Often, in the interests of “her 
soldiers,” as she called them, it had been 
necessary for her to persuade or even cajole 
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the authorities in the Crimea. She had 
great self-control in these personal contacts, 
but that the control was not always easy 
comes out in her intimate correspondence. 
She had not only a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous but a somewhat mordant wit. Thus, 
of a certain high medical functionary at 
Scutari, she wrote when he was made a 
K. C. B., “These initials mean, I suppose, 
Knight of the Crimean Burial-grounds.” A 
nursing sister-superior sent out to Turkey 
by some religious body as a supposed coad- 
jutor, but one who gave her much trouble, 
was usually referred to in her correspondence 
as “the Reverend Brickbat.” That Miss 
Nightingale had a sharp tongue and bound- 
less energy her enemies had reason to know, 
but there is also evidence in plenty that her 
personal relations were marked by great 
kindliness and consideration, not unmixed 
with firmness, where any cause to which she 
had devoted herself was concerned. 


(To be continued) 


PLAN AND TREATMENT 


LUCILLE CORBETT 
Supervisor, Columbus (Ohio) Family Service Society 


HAT are the essentials of plan and 
\ \ treatment as applied to family 
case work? Half a dozen of us had 
stayed after hours to discuss an analysis of 
the process which had been tentatively 
drawn up—an analysis that at first we were 
inclined to consider pretty obvious and an 
integral part of our day-to-day case work. 
“Of course the plan should be definitely 
stated,” pondered one of them dubiously. 
“We always have a plan; we couldn’t do 
anything without one.” But she agreed 
that very often it does get mislaid in the 
mass of information that goes into the 
family’s case history. Another guiltily.con- 
fessed that sometimes she was afraid to 
come out boldly and state in plain terms 
just what plan she had in mind for fear that 
later developments might prove what an 
awful plan it was. But when she learned 


that “Plans should be flexible and easily 
changed to meet a new or emergent condi- 
tion,” she was altogether reassured. Of 


course all of us had jotted down somewhere 
in our records the familiar statements, 
“Tn conference with the Supervisor it was 
decided . . . ” and “District Advisory 
Committee recommends such and_ such 
action.” But these were mere arrows 
pointing out the general direction the family 
was to take. 

Now, we felt, we must put up plain, un- 
mistakable guide-posts on the roads our 
families traveled so that they—and par- 
ticularly we—could not possibly overlook 
them in the haste to cover distance and 
reach the destination. We talked a little 
about where the first guide-post was to come 
and agreed that it should be erected on the 
broad highway immediately after the first 
survey of all sources had been made, when 
the visitor in conference with the supervisor 
or district secretary decided what plan was 
to be followed. Later on other signs would 
be put up containing more specific directions, 
pointing out certain dangers, perhaps in- 
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dicating a new road altogether. These would 
come after conferences with the district 
advisory committee, after consultations 
with various interested persons and agencies, 
and all these signs would be significantly 
printed in capitals or red ink so that all who 
went that way might see them and travel 
in greater comfort and security. 

And then because the fancy pleased us we 
went on to the suggestion: “Periodically, 
plans should be reviewed to be sure they are 
meeting the situations as they change and 
develop.” We decided it would be a good 
plan to pause occasionally in our journey 
and from some hilltop look back over the 
distance we had come. Reflection would 
bring a comforting realization of the dis- 
tance already traversed; it would call to 
mind certain dangers still to be avoided, and 
perhaps by gazing far ahead we might catch 
a glimpse—dim, alluring—of the goal still 
to be won. 

One of the visitors seized upon a point 
which the rest of us had thought too funda- 
mental to discuss: “I don’t think we can 
stress too often the idea of making the family 
more and more responsible for their own 
plan-making. It’s the idea, too, isn’t it, 
that the plan should not be super-imposed— 
that the family should help to make it and 
feel equally responsible for working it out 
or substituting a new and better one? I’m 
thinking of Mrs. Black. You know the 
club that we interested in the family sent 
the bright little chap John away to school 
this winter. Now he is coming home for the 
summer and the ladies are making wonderful 
plans for the boy. And his mother and 
older brother and sister, who have scrimped 
and saved so that he might have his chance, 
feel hurt and left out of things. Mrs. 
Black bristled up defiantly this morning and 
I was glad to see it. ‘They’re making fine 


plans for him,’ she said, ‘John must have 
two hours of Latin every week, and John 
must spend so many hours at the Y. Gym, 
and he must get such and such kind of work 
to do—but I tell you—, I’m going to have 
something to say about it—John’s my boy!’ 
Can’t we stress that idea more, somehow— 


make the family understand that we’re 
traveling along the high road with them, 
personally conducting them if you like? 
But they can’t just loll comfortably in the 
back seat and admire the scenery. They’ve 
got to keep the guide-posts in mind, too, and 
when there’s a puncture or engine trouble 
they’ve got to pile out, too, and get busy. 
Can’t we make them just a little stronger 
and more self-reliant for having made this 
trip and having had this adventure in 
friendship?” 

“What about unsolvable problems?” 
queried the newest visitor, on the staff only 
six months. “Do you think they should be 
kept track of for purposes of research and 
development of community resources? If 
one had only thirty or forty families to look 
after it would be simple enough. But when 
there are so many hopeful families and so 
many useful things we can help them do, 
isn’t it a shameful waste to spend precious 
time and effort on problems that can’t be 
solved? Some days even the very sight of 
case histories of the ‘impossible’ families 
makes me so discouraged I want to send 
them all to Permanent File and get rid of 
them so I can accomplish something with the 
ones that are worth while.” 

“I’ve never really seen an utterly hopeless 
family yet,” demurred the senior visitor. 
“T’ve often thought I had and then some- 
thing would happen, perhaps something very 
trifling in itself, that would give me a new 
impetus and we would be off on another 
road altogether. And often I’ve found that 
a new worker coming into the district, some- 
times even a girl just out of school, has taken 
hold of my ‘unsolvable problem case’ and 
worked out a solution where I should have 
failed dismally. I don’t think we can ever 
really come to a complete and absolute im- 
passe in case work. In other words, carry- 
ing out our fancy, if the road is closed there’s 
bound to be a detour sign somewhere.” 

“IT like the idea,” came from one of the 
others, “of using all the community re- 
sources but keeping the number of people 
visiting in the home as small as possible. 
Makes me think of that awful situation in 
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the Dee family last winter. Father had 
incipient tuberculosis, mother influenza, and 
there was a teething baby. Deaconess from 
the church sat up all night with the woman, 
Sisters of the Sick Poor came in every day to 
clean up the house and prepare sick diet, 
district nurse came in twice a week to see 
the baby, nurse from the tuberculosis society 
dropped in frequently, city doctor called 
occasionally, worker from the Community 
House and friendly visitor visited every few 
days, the Holy Rollers came in to give 
treatments, and the Family Service Society 
came in to give relief—I hope in more ways 
than one! And do you remember the White 
family last Christmas—so many people were 
interested in them that the mother had all 
she could do, so she told me, to save some- 
thing for me to do for them, so I ‘wouldn’t 
be insulted.” Case of looking up all the 
guide books available but when the itinerary 
is once planned and we’re on the road it’s 
best to let the personal conductor sit at the 
wheel and do the steering.” 

“And as for ‘Relief whether emergent or 
planned to be given on a budget basis 
only,’ ” concluded one of the junior visitors, 
“T don’t want to stretch the analogy to the 
point of the ridiculous, but no matter 
whether one is going to travel a long way or 
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just stay over night, one ought always to 
know how much there is in the family purse 
and just what the trip will cost.” 

After all, we came to the conclusion that 
a plan is nothing more nor less than orderly 
growth and development. The vital germ 
of growth lies embedded in the family itself 
and it is upon the family that the initial 
and final responsibility of all plan-making 
must rest. We are privileged to furnish 
first of all the incentive toward a fuller 
self-development. Step by step, through a 
thorough knowledge of the social and racial 
heritage of the family and the specific charac- 
teristics of each of its members; through 
fostering the strong ties of kinship and of 
religion; through a proper focussing of the 
viewpoint of all combined agencies and 
others interested; through mutual liking and 
respect between the worker and the family, 
our task is to clear the way of insurmount- 
able difficulties and enable the family to 
work out its own normal progressive devel- 
opment. The ultimate end of any plan must 
necessarily be to make the family self-plan- 
ning. Our goal is reached only when we 
have made it possible for the family to take 
its own rightful place in the community— 
a strong, purposeful, self-reliant, self-plan- 
ning unit in a real democracy. 


CONCERNING BELLA 


RS. Medeiros certainly presented 

an odd appearance, mounted on 

the white scales where she had been 

left by the clinic nurse, who subsequently 
disappeared and apparently forgot her 
existence. Friend visitor squirmed in sym- 
pathy on one of the front benches, and 
found herself wishing the nurses would be a 
bit more human in their behavior. Diamen- 
tina, the baby, sat in friend visitor’s lap, 
Mamie, Bella, Annie and Johnnie sat in a 
solemn row, perilously mouthing clinical 
thermometers, and watching with frank 
interest the other children and grown-ups 
awaiting their share of the nurses’ attention. 
This was the monthly round-up of the 
Medeiros (Mrs. M. always had them ready 


on time, their faces soapily shining) advised 
by the Board of Health—aftermath of a 
six months’ health sojourn in southern Cali- 
fornia to which John Medeiros had treated 
himself, without so much as a “by your 
leave,”’ some three years previously. He had 
not written, had sent no money for several 
months, and Mrs. Medeiros had gone into 
the mill to support their five children. She 
stood this for a few weeks; then the cough 
came, and the Family Welfare Society dis- 
covered her—in time to arrest the disease 
but not in time to prevent its spreading to 
others in the family. 

The report today was encouraging; no one 
except Bella need return to clinic—she, it 
seems, had developed an active case of 
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tuberculosis and should go to the Sanatorium 
for treatment. With the right care the out- 
look was hopeful. Bella, 12 years old, had 
always seemed a delicate child and it was 
perhaps natural that she should be the one 
to contract the disease. 

John’s defection notwithstanding, this 
was a strongly united and devoted family. 
How to enter the wedge for Sanatorium 
treatment for Bella? Friend visitor turned 
the problem over in her mind as she guided 
the flivver back to Maiden Lane and depos- 
ited the family at their doorstep. “May 
I come in for a few minutes, Mrs. Medeiros?” 
“Sure, come on,”’—this delightedly from 
Mrs. M., as she piloted her brood up the 
narrow stairway, admonishing Johnnie to 
make less noise and Annie to take off her 
new rubbers before going out to play (it was 
an exceptionally fine day, but Annie— 
enchanted with the rubbers—had been 
allowed to wear them to clinic). Mrs. 
Medeiros, radiating hospitality and anxious 
to display her small stock of English, ac- 
quired at visitor’s urgent suggestion, led the 
way into the tiny front bedroom and there 
the opening council was held, Mamie, aged 
15, acting as interpreter in difficult passages, 
Diamentina round-eyed and chubby on her 
mother’s arm, Bella a detached and some- 
what self-conscious spectator. 

In spite of all friend visitor’s arguments 
(and her influence with this mother was 
considerable) Mrs. Medeiros was loath to 
commit herself, giving only a deprecatory 
shrug now and then, her eyes filling repeated- 
ly at the thought of letting Bella go. At 
last, having carefully prepared the ground, 
visitor called in the principal in the case. 
“How about it, Bella, wouldn’t you like to 
go out to Pinecroft where there are lots of 
other children, where you can be a Girl 
Scout and learn your lessons out of doors 
and get well and strong?” To her complete 
surprise the passive spectator became an 
ardent ally. “Yes, I likes to go a lot; I 
know a girl out there, she lives by my house 
and her mother goes out to see her and takes 
her candy ’n everything.” “For shame, 


Bella!” interposed her mother, but the 


visitor was quick to take the hint. “If 
your father and mother will let you go, 
Bella, I'll see that you have the warm 
clothes that you need, and some candy too, 
and I’ll take mother and father out to see 
you every Sunday.” “John no go,” said 
Mrs. Medeiros quickly. “He say all peoples 
die out Pinecroft, mak’ him too sad go out 
there.” “Well, then Ill take you out—you 
would like to go and see Bella, wouldn’t 
you?” “Sure!” So the matter was finally 
left in the air, with the request that John 
call on friend visitor as soon as possible to 
give his decision. 

The very next day the temperamental 
John put in an appearance at visitor’s front 
door, leaving horse and wagon at the curb 
(he did odd jobbing, moving, and so on, for 
his Portuguese neighbors, and thereby 
earned an uncertain living for his large 
family). “Oh, Miss Blank get fat,” he 
beamed approvingly, as visitor appeared. 
Other amenities were exchanged before the 
real business of the day was finally broached. 
“Miss Blank, I likes my family all wid me 
in my house,” a large gesture of both arms 
emphasized his meaning; “I no likes Bella 
go ’way, she no seeck.” So the matter had 
to be gone into from the beginning, John 
waxing more and more emphatic in his 
opposition in spite of visitor’s promise that 
Bella should come home if—after a two 
weeks’ trial—she should be unhappy and 
want to. Then all at once the tide turned; 
preliminary skirmishing satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, parental authority unquestioningly 
established, Latin self-importance upheld by 
the lengthy argument that had transpired, 
John’s defences began palpably to crumble, 
his resistance weakened and finally subsided 
and he departed, leaving a visitor torn be- 
tween exasperation and the incipient twitch- 
ings of a reviving sense of humor. He 
departed, entirely and unmistakably pleased 
with himself, and with a graciously magnani- 
mous air of having conferred a very special 
favor on Miss Blank and an incalculable 
benefit upon his family, of which they would 
—in all probability—show themselves to be 
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EDITORIAL 


HEN the digest of American Mar- 

riage Laws by Hall and Brooke 

appeared in 1919, the subject of 
such laws and of their enforcement was 
the most neglected topic in the whole range 
of social reform. But now all that is changed. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs presents 
a federal program of reform in the Capper 
bill now before Congress, and urges an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would enable Congress to regulate marriage 
and divorce. The head of the National 
Woman’s Party, on the other hand, dis- 
sents from all these proposals; not that the 
party is opposed to amending the Constitu- 
tion—far from it—but that it has a pro- 
gram of its own which is described briefly 
as follows: 


The National Woman’s Party favors and is seek- 
ing to have passed in the various states what we call 
the “contract marriage law.” This is the only safe 
and equitable system. Prior to marriage the man and 
woman sign a contract in which they agree to do cer- 
tain things. They may make this contract, which is 
to regulate their relations, as liberal or as narrow as 
they see fit. But when any clause in this contract is 
violated by either party, that in itself will constitute 
grounds for divorce and be the only grounds required. 


Probably no group of people in the United 
States is better fitted to consider these two 
diametrically opposed sets of proposals 
than the family social work group. There 
will be ample time later in which to study 


the relative merits of state and federal 
regulation, for the Capper bill cannot go 
into effect until a joint resolution calling 
for an amendment to the Constitution has 
been passed and approved by the states. 
The Woman’s Party, however, is pushing 
bills in many states this very year, some 
of them good measures intended to remove 
unfair discriminations between the sexes, 
and others seeking to advance, under many 
different guises, the program of contract 
marriage and contract family life indicated 
in the quotation. At their best these bills, 
if passed, will equalize guardianship of 
children, and give women certain civil rights 
that they should have had before. At their 
worst, they would destroy many of the 
safeguards thrown around the health of 
mothers and of prospective mothers, would 
make fathers and mothers equally responsible 
for the household expenses and the support 
of children, would endanger much of the 
social legislation now on our statute books— 
and for what? For an ideal of equality 
which ignores sex differences and sets up 
uniformity as the one thing to work for. 
Just as we are beginning to see the need 
of limiting the power of private contract 
in so far as it relates to public utilities, 
here comes the Woman’s Party to apply 
the analogy of the business contract to 
marriage. Are not children public utilities 
too in a very real sense—the utilities of the 
future? Where would their rights be safe- 
guarded in a contract drawn between two 
young people who know little about life 
and nothing about parenthood? Then 
where would the State come into this con- 
tract? Nowhere, unless to pick up the 
pieces when the contract is broken, to care 
for the children when the contracting parties 
fall out for any trivial reason whatever. 
“One of the advantages of social work 
as a profession,” says Better Times, “‘is 
that it teaches its practitioners to think 
beyond the narrow experiences of any one 
group to the lives of all sorts and conditions 
of men and of women.” The social worker 
must never be a standpatter. Least of all 
the professions can his be allowed to bolster 
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up the existing order just because it now 
exists. But, in all seriousness, should he 
not be the very first to examine new proposals 
in the light of practical experience and to 
reject doctrinaire devices that have no 
relation to real life? Every bill introduced 
in the legislatures this year which bears 
on marriage, non-support, desertion, hours 
of women’s work, night work for women, 
and so on, should be scrutinized carefully 
by family social workers before the legisla- 
tive sessions are a week older. 


HE Omaha Associated Charities suf- 
fered from a serious fire late in Decem- 
ber which destroyed many records and let- 


ters, some of which Mrs. Doane said had 
not been answered. If anyone is waiting 
for a reply from Omaha, Mrs. Doane will 
be glad to have a “follow up.” The pressure 
of the winter work adds of course to the 
difficulties caused by the fire. 


HE November, 1922, issue of THE 

FAMILY is exhausted. Subscribers 
who have finished with their copies of this 
number and who do not wish to keep them 
for binding will render it possible for new 
subscribers, and others, to read this issue 
by returning their copies to the General 
Office. Fifteen cents a copy will be remitted 
on receipt of the magazines. 


RELIEF 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Superintendent, New York Charity Organization Society 


ference of Social Work (1922) John B. 

Dawson of the New Haven Organized 
Charities Association discussed the signif- 
icance of the rise in relief-giving among 
family welfare agencies. He showed that 
since 1916 this increase had been well-nigh 
universal, and even in many cities pro- 
gressive, the budget each year increasing 
on that of the preceding year. The total 
increase averaged all the way from less than 
50 per cent to over 300 per cent. 

These variations do not seem to be ex- 
plained satisfactorily by comparison with 
the changes over the corresponding period 
in the cost of living, or by the curve on un- 
employment, and it seems clear from Mr. 
Dawson’s study that far-reaching changes 
have been taking place simultaneously all 
over the country in our views about relief 
and in our method of handling it. We have 
all been questioning ourselves along these 
lines, and it seems timely to attempt some 
statement of the present policy and practice 
of family case-working agencies in this 


[: a paper before the National Con- 


respect. 
An off-hand judgment frequently ex- 


pressed is that our changing conception of 
adequate relief is at the bottom of the mat- 
ter but, as Mr. Dawson shows in his paper, 
it is difficult or impossible to get any sta- 
tistical measure of the changes in this con- 
cept. During the last few years the greatest 
single change in procedure is certainly in our 
system of budgeting relief for the individual 
family. Mr. Dawson paints a clear picture 
of how we used to go about the giving of 
relief—‘‘supplying fuel when the fuel bin 
is empty, clothing when the family is more 
or less in rags, and incidentals—when we 
must.” 

Far otherwise is the present procedure 
with the family which is actually taken 
upon an allowance or planned relief basis. 
With these families an honest attempt is 
made in most societies to estimate, not 
the indispensable minimum on which sub- 
sistence can be maintained, but a budget 
which permits the family to function nor- 
mally among other families in the com- 
munity. We now have no hesitation in 
stating that when we accept the responsi- 
bility for the close and long continued re- 
lationship with a family implied in ‘‘an 
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allowance basis” we should be prepared to 
see that it has a sufficient income. This 
income should cover food according to 
approved dietetic standards for each mem- 
ber of the family, including special diet if 
necessary; rent in amount sufficient to 
prevent over-crowding; and light and heat 
adequately estimated. The annual clothing 
needs for each member of the family should 
be estimated as far as possible in advance 
(some agencies find it better to add a lump 
sum for this purpose in the spring and fall 
when the families are usually outfitted). 
In addition, the budget should take into con- 
sideration necessary replacement of house- 
hold articles, expenses for cleaning, and 
simple family recreation, the kind and ex- 
pense of which ought to be known accurately 
and which may properly include member- 
ship dues in any suitable clubs or community 
organizations used by the different members 
of the family. At the present time there is 
a difference of opinion as to whether families 
on the allowance basis should be permitted 
to carry industrial insurance, or belong to 
burial societies, or whether this risk should 
be assumed by the agency, but it is in line 
with modern ideas on this point to state 
that the value to the family of carrying its 
own insurance and of meeting payments 
thereon makes this a legitimate feature to 
be included in the family budget. The 
modern tendency in budgeting relief renders 
it unnecessary that our families be con- 
sidered in any respect different from their 
neighbors. There is a neighborhood stand- 
ard in funerals which must be approximated 
unless our families are to be humiliated and 
to “lose face.” Our allowance families 
should be able to make contributions, even 
though small, to their church and fraternal 
organizations; when they attend clinics 
they should be able to pay their own clinic 
fees if the alternative means a difference in 
treatment or if any publicity is given to the 
fact of their inability to pay. Conservation 
of self-respect, in other words, is an im- 
portant consideration in the granting of an 
allowance. It is, indeed, this realization of 
the need of conserving family independence 
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and self-respect which has caused the cessa- 
tion of the old system of giving relief-in-kind 
to allowance families. The tremendous 
advantages of the carefully supervised cash 
allowance because of the training which 
it gives in household management and in- 
dividual budget planning, is now fully 
recognized, and the old-fashioned grocery 
order and bundle of half-worn clothing 
have disappeared. There is, of course, 
something to be said on entirely different 
lines for the providing of coal in quantity 
for which a sizable discount can be obtained 
if bought through the society at the begin- 
ning of the winter. 

In the foregoing, emphasis has been placed 
upon the allowance family as : ding 
apart from other families in matters of 
relief. This involves the question, “What 
is an allowance family?’ In general it may 
be said that this is a family which has been 
known and carefully studied over a period 
of months (varying with different societies), 
in whose co-operation in the proper spending 
of relief on a budgeted basis the society has 
confidence, and whose needs will in all 
probability continue for not less than six 
months from the time of placing on an 
allowance basis. Several considerations 
should be observed before attempting to 
make up the deficit between income and 
outgo on a full budgeted basis. One is 
whether the family standards are sufficiently 
high, or can be sufficiently raised, in the 
case of certain immigrant families, so that 
the money will really be expended for the 
purposes designed. Careful case work, ac- 
companied by the requirement that the 
family make accounting, if not continuously 
then at unexpected intervals, of a given 
week’s or month’s allowance, can usually be 
relied upon to prevent any attempt to 
bank or save money given for quite other 
purposes. 

Other aids to success in the plans for 
allowance families are: 

(1) Physical and, if necessary, mental 
examinations of all members of the 
family, with recurrent examinations 
of the children so as to keep track of 
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their mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

(2) Regular reports 

school progress. 

(3) In the case of non-English-speaking 

adults, some real effort on their part 
to learn the language, preferably by 
joining classes in English for foreign- 
ers. (Where the adults are non-citi- 
zens the advantages to them of 
American citizenship should be point- 
ed out but it is, of course, improper 
to bring any coercion to bear upon 
any person to change his nationality.) 

Families which can not or will not meet 
such simple requirements as those above 
should not, in the writer’s judgment, be 
placed upon an allowance basis. 

As in the old days, the families placed 
on the allowance basis are usually those 
whose bread-winner is ill or dead. There is 
more of a tendency than formerly to admit 
to the allowance standing families of men 
who have deserted or who are in prison, but 
it is possible that we have too far wiped out 
the distinction between the families of 
widows and deserted wives. Where there 
is any doubt as to an impenitent man’s 
returning to the household, it is my opinion 
still that relief should not be on a budgetary 
basis. It is, of course, true now as formerly 
that only interim relief, which does not 
pretend to meet the budgetary standards, 
should be given to the families of men in 
good health. This is not at all because the 
unemployed man is to blame for his condi- 
tion but rather that private relief cannot 
assume and should not seek to assume the 
burdens which industry should itself bear 
and which society should take care of other- 
wise. For the same reason insufficient 
incomes should not be supplemented on a 
budgetary basis. 

We believe that there has been little 
modification in the use of interim relief 
except as it has had to meet changes in the 
cost of living. Relief in kind is still used, and 
properly so for this purpose, but we are less 
afraid than formerly of outright gifts of cash 
for interim relief purposes. 


of the children’s 


In the New York Charity Organization 
Society, when a family is to be placed upon 
budgeted allowance basis, the district secre- 
tary is expected to send the record for ap- 
proval to the Central Office, together with a 
statement showing weekly expenditures for 
rent, fuel, light, household supplies, clothing, 
food, nursery care, lunch money, carfare, 
insurance and dues, health care, church, 
education, and recreation.1 The report 
further shows the weekly income secured 
from members of the family, lodgers and, 
among other sources, relatives, friends, 
employer and church. The difference be- 
tween weekly outgo, as indicated, and 
weekly income represents the amount which 
has to be supplied by the C.O.S. The case 
record is read and the information checked 
and approved by the supervisor and the 
home economist. If the allowance is ap- 
proved, the Bureau of Appeals is authorized 
to raise the necessary special funds to carry 
out the plan. The districts are not held 
rigidly to this allowance basis, since the 
mutability of human affairs is apt to bring 
about changes, either in income or outgo, 
or both, so that the allowance may be tempo- 
rarily modified without consultation. If the 
plan has to be radically altered, however, the 
case record must be sent back and re- 
approved for appeal. Every three months 
a new budget sheet is made out for each 
allowance case under care, indicating the 
probable duration of the allowance. 


Any society which adopts a budget plan 
of relief soon finds that the bulk of its expen- 
diture is for the planned relief group of 
families. I should like to see Mr. Dawson’s 
study prolonged to the point of discovering 
what the changes have been since 1917 in 
the number or percentage proportion of 
families carried on a budgeted allowance 
basis as compared with the number carried 
on the interim or non-budget basis. As re- 

1These calculations are made on the basis of a food 
estimate schedule corrected quarterly by the Home 
Economist, as described in the pamphlet “Good Nutri- 
tion and Adequate Food Allowances for the Family,” 
published by the Committee on Economic Standards 
of the New York Nutrition Council, which may be 


secured through the New York Charity Organization 
Society. 
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gards the total annual relief budget, we 
believe that wide differences between socie- 
ties, or between different periods in the same 
society, can be more easily explained by 
differences in the standard of admission to 
the full budgeted basis than by differences 
in adequacy of the general standard of re- 
lief-giving. In the case of two family welfare 
societies in adjoining cities, both carrying 
about the same case load, the difference in 
annual relief expenditure was so great that a 
joint effort was made to study the causes for 
the difference. It was found to lie not at all 
in the standard of allowances, or in the 
amount given for interim relief purposes, or 
even in the number of families receiving 
relief; the difference was rather in the num- 
ber of families admitted to the full bud- 
geted allowance basis. Statistical proof of 
the foregoing theory is, as has been said, not 
at present available but we believe it can be 
secured. Out of our own experience, we 
know how whole classes of families formerly 
considered “unsuitable for private relief” 
are now frequently granted relief on a 
budgeted basis. The less disciplinary re- 
action toward desertion, and toward the 
families of criminals; the better understand- 
ing by family case workers of the need for 
providing special diet in certain forms of 
disease; the importance which dental care 
has assumed in health work with families; 
the pressure to attack and prevent mal- 
nutrition in children; the better understand- 
ing of the problem of venereal disease, and 
the disappearance of the old feeling that its 
existence in a family placed that family 
immediately in the category of the criminal 
and depraved—all these tend to increase our 
use of relief and to lessen the number of 
groups in the community who are held to be 
“unsuitable.” Another group now fast 
forging ahead into this class is the docile, 
trainable or trained feebleminded who does 
not need or who has already profited by 
institutional training and who can manage 
to maintain himself in the community with 
supervision and occasional assistance. It 
may be that we shall come before long to 
feel that this group belongs with the physi- 
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cally handicapped and the aged, where 
supplementation of income is preferable to 
full institutional care. 

It is an indisputable fact that public 
clamor about the need for relief and the 
setting up of public agencies for relief has 
lessened natural resources which were for- 
merly available. Relatives and friends do 
not help to the extent they formerly did and 
some of the community’s reluctance to 
accept or to advise the acceptance of relief 
from public or private sources certainly 
seems to have disappeared. This factor has 
undoubtedly had an enormous effect upon 
our relief giving; how much cannot be as- 
certained without considerable study. 

Changes in the child labor law, which have 
generally raised the age at which children 
may become wage-earners and which have 
thus added one or two years to the period 
of the children’s dependency, have also had 
their effect on the need for relief. There is 
more of a demand from schools and children’s 
agencies for relief on the scholarship basis to 
children who would otherwise have to leave 
school. In the field of industry there is more 
liberality on the part of the family agencies 
themselves toward strikers and their families, 
and more disposition to regard the striker as 
legitimately unemployed and to be treated as 
other unemployed men would be treated. 

It sometimes seems to the case worker 
trained in the old school that the younger 
workers are bent on returning to all the 
sentimental errors of an earlier generation in 
the matter of relief giving; but whereas the 
sentimentalist of thirty or forty years ago 
gave without accurate knowledge and purely 
on emotional stimulus, the case worker of 
today uses relief on a basis of fact and with a 
definiteness of supervision and a knowledge 
of the end desired that the older days lacked. 
We have largely lost our fear of relief as a 
danger to strength of character, feeling with 
good reason that case work has developed 
and can develop methods to avoid this 
danger. Now no more than formerly do 
we wish to remove the responsibility of 
their family’s support from the shoulders 
of able-bodied men; now no more than for- 
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merly do we wish to supplement low wages 
to men, women or children whose powers of 
mind and body are normal; now no more 
than formerly are we willing to take up 
family problems at the instance of other 
social agencies, for the sole purpose of giving 


relief; but we do take pride in giving, where 
we give atall, adequately and even generous- 
ly, and in taking a complete and continued 
responsibility toward the families for whom 
we secure relief, as one of our contributions 
to modern and intensive case work. 


TWO FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZATION 


FRANCIS H. MCLEAN 
Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


of a social agency often show a 

deplorable lack of understanding of 

two fundamental principles of organization: 

1. The danger of a self-perpetuating 
board of directors. 

2. The proper division of function be- 
tween a board and the chief executive 
officer of its staff. 

An organization consciously created by 
human beings is peculiarly susceptible to 
lack of new blood. The human being passes 
through the cycles of life to senility and is 
aware of decreasing and changing powers 
as the years advance. An organization which 
needlessly suffers the same fate too often 
claims, in spite of advancing decrepitude, 
to be still performing the whole job. I say 
needlessly because, unlike the human being, 
the organization can if suitably directed 
continue indefinitely in the heyday of vigor 
and power. 

The tendency of a_ self-perpetuating 
board is to fill vacancies only when it has to 
through death or voluntary resignation. 
People are not easily dropped; there is not 
constant search for new people who may be 
interested, nor a recognition that there must 
be a steady extrusion of old blood, which no 
longer is yielding any life-giving nurture, 
and a steady inflow of new blood which is 
actively vibrant and enthusiastic. This 
need not necessarily be young blood—but it 
must be new blood. 

Indeed, the difficulty is not confined to the 
self-perpetuating board. In the whole field 
there is a conservative tendency to leave 
things as they are. Now it cannot be too 
brutally put that no matter how good a 


eas responsible for the effectiveness 


board is, it will steadily retrogress if left 
unchanged. That agency whose board is 
“too good” to be changed in any particular, 
year after year, is in a most hopeless position. 
This is no plea for rapid changes or auto- 
matic changes by limiting the possibilities of 
re-election of members. It is a plea that the 
slow infusion of new members—perhaps two 
this year, perhaps none next year, perhaps 
one the next year, perhaps four the next 
year—must be recognized as a necessity. 

A self-perpetuating board not only is 
peculiarly liable to ignore the necessity of the 
constant infusion of new blood, but it 
violates the ethics of all associative effort. 
A board can only be the steward for those 
interested in an agency. It has no right 
to arrogate to itself the unlimited power 
which comes through “closed elections.” 
Those who contribute intelligently, thought, 
service or money to a cause should have the 
right to participate in the election of those 
who are to “carry on.” It would be worth 
while for a society managed by a self-per- 
petuating board to reorganize its articles of 
incorporation and by-laws to permit the 
election of board members by those con- 
tributing service, thought or intelligent 
financial support (not through tag days and 
similar unintelligent appeals). It would 
facilitate the careful choice of effective 
directors if a social agency would adopt the 
policy of appointing a nominating committee 
immediately after its annual meeting. Dur- 
ing the year, this committee could canvass 
the service performed by the present mem- 
bers of the board, and consult with executive 
and board mi ss as to possible new 
material. In this way it would be able to 
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present at the next annual meeting nomina- 
tions based on intelligent and matured 
judgment. 

As to division of work between staff and 
board: A board has no business carrying on 
such administrative functions as belong to 
its executive staff nor hampering that 
executive staff in the free play of its varying 
initiatives and abilities. There seems to be 
unfortunately prevalent in many quarters 
an idea that the executive staff is made up 
of high grade servants to be ordered around 
and instructed. We have even discovered 
still prevailing in a few places the archaic 
practice of not having the chief executive 
attend the meetings of the board. 

Now no social agency can be well run if 
the relations between the executive staff 
and the board of directors are not the same 
as those which should exist between the 
faculty of a university and the board of 
regents. It must be a partnership. The 
board, of course, always conserves the 
ultimate power of changing a chief executive. 
But so long as a chief executive and a staff 
are trusted and given power to go on, they 
must be considered as managing partners, 
not employes. There must be scrupulous 
effort not to interfere with their day-to-day 
activities. The board in consultation with 
the managing partners will of course define 
the policies of a society, its methods of 
work, the scope of its activities, its relations 
to other agencies, its program of develop- 
ment. Possibly it will have active com- 
mittees in contact with the different activi- 
ties of the society, but all the actions of 
the board and of committees shall be 
effectuated through the willing co-operation 
of the staff, not over their heads, and the 
harassments of petty, ineffective super- 
vision and interferences with the day-to- 
day work of the staff on the part of board 
members should be extirpated. 

Whatever may be individual decisions 
as to division of work, a board of directors 
should clarify its relationship with the work 
by scrupulously adhering to the principle 
that the executive officer and his staff are 
the managing directors. 
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These two fundamentals are, if you will, 
closely linked with one quite apparent 
axiom: In every field of social work per- 
sons are more important than material 
things. If you are trying to bring out the 
best in people to help them make the most 
out of themselves, it will be at once granted 
that all depends upon the people you get 
to do the work whether as board of directors 
or staff. The common fallacy everywhere 
in the past has been to emphasize material 
things. Elaborate and beautiful orphan 
asylums were built and domestic servants 
placed in charge of them instead of trained 
and skilled women—as if the costliness of 
the building would save the children! 
Playgrounds with elaborate equipment have 
been opened without skilled leadership and 
at the end of a year the equipment has been 
destroyed and the neighborhood worse off 
than before. Relief without trained workers 
has led on to greater misery of families. 

Material things are necessary but they 
are subsidiary and secondary to the workers. 
Just as if one were lost far away in the 
Canadian woods and could choose between 
discovering a cache of food or joyfully 
meeting a Canadian guide, though himself 
without food. The principal thing is that 
the guide, if anyone, can lead one back to 
civilization and that he knows how to levy 
upon the forests and their inhabitants for 
food as he travels along. He would be a 
fool who would not choose the guide. 

For this reason social work is laying in- 
creasing emphasis upon workers—and upon 
trained workers. For training means the 
taking advantage of accumulated experience 
in working with human nature and in 
being put through such rigorous discipline 
as will serve to demonstrate that a worker 
is equal to the tasks he would assume and 
that he can handle them truly and deeply, 
not wrongly and superficially. 

It cannot be put too strongly that the 
problems involved in the re-shaping of 
human nature are not ones which may be 
lightly or superficially undertaken: they 
are among the most important problems 
of the world. 
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PREVENTIVE HEALTH WORK AND 
THE VOLUNTEER 


ELLEN WINDOM WARREN GEER 


HERE are not many people in these 

enlightened days who question the 

truth of the adage, “An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure.” 
This principle is spreading all through our 
lives so that before we know it the word 
“cure” will have become obsolete, so thor- 
oughly will our preventive methods have 
prevailed! But before that time comes 
there are certain specific problems to be 
tackled. Among the most important of 
these is how to inculcate the preventive 
theory among our families, and, having 
inculcated it, how to put it into practice. 
In the larger cities at least, we have the 
necessary clinics to carry on health work, 
but the people who need the service are ig- 
norant of the existence of the clinics, ignorant 
of what clinic to use for what symptom, and 
chiefly ignorant of the importance of going 
to a doctor at all until they are so sick that 
they can’t do anything else. Obviously it 
is up to the existing social agencies to com- 
bat this lack of knowledge by doing the 
work for them until they are sufficiently 
educated by the proven results to do it for 
themselves. This is not an easy task, but 
it seems at least a sufficiently important one 
to warrant an examination of the difficulties 
in the way, and a consideration of possible 
methods of overcoming them. Because any 
experiment, rough or imperfect as it may be, 
may prove valuable as suggestive material, 
I have been asked to describe a scheme 
which one of the districts of the New York 
Charity Organization Society has been work- 
ing out for the last two years. 

The problem confronting this district was 
the rather usual one of how to avoid con- 
suming valuable time of a trained worker in 
dragging a child from one clinic to another 
in an effort to discover why, for example, 
she stood so low in school. The worker 


should have been doing far more skilled 
work than this; therefore the clinic care 
could only be offered where there was a 


health condition sufficiently severe to cry 
out for attention. Moreover, the child 
had to be repeatedly taken out of school, 
often to no end, for how many lay workers 
can diagnose whether a child is backward on 
account of tonsils, defective eyes, or malnu- 
trition; and until one can how can one 
prevent many wasted visits to the wrong 
clinic due to a bad guess? Obviously, if 
preventive health work for the children of 
families were to be undertaken on any con- 
siderable scale, answers would have to be 
found to two questions: how to arrange 
some clearing house to discover just what 
each child needed in the way of medical care, 
and how to avoid taking skilled workers 
away from more pressing work which only 
they could do. 

The first half of this problem was happily 
solved by an agreement with a progressive 
doctor at an educational clinic to give to a 
certain number of children a thorough and 
complete examination. The children were 
to be those whose surroundings, inheritance, 
school record, or physical bearing indicated 
some physical handicap. They did not, 
however, have to be definitely ill, and herein 
lay the great value of this arrangement to 
the Society. No longer did we have to 
wait until a condition required curative 
measures—we were enabled to start real 
preventive work on a comparatively large 
scale without wasting time feeling around 
in the dark for the proper clinic. Each 
child was to be given a complete physical 
examination and a mental test, on the 
basis of which individual recommendations 
were to be made confidentially to the Socie- 
ty, so that treatment could be carried out 
in a systematic and far-sighted way. 

However, the second half of the problem 
still remained. This preliminary examina- 
tion required time, but the following out 
of the advice needed even more. Most 
important of all, if the work were to have 
real and lasting value, the child and the 
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family had to be impressed with the prin- 
ciple underlying the whole process—a task 
requiring time, patience, and skill. The 
solution of this half of the dilemma is far 
from perfect yet, but there is ground for 
distinct encouragement in the fact that each 
winter has seen a marked improvement over 
the last, and that the winter of 1922-1923 
promises to be the best of all. 

The first attempt to meet this situation 
was to enlist the interest of a number of 
volunteers to take children to the educa- 
tional clinic, in most cases also making the 
necessary preliminary arrangements with 
the family and the school. Usually, how- 
ever, the volunteer did not carry out the 
follow up work and very little attempt was 
made to give the responsibility for any one 
child to the individual worker. Nor was 
any attempt made to educate the volunteer 
to a realization of what was being accom- 
plished. The job was undertaken largely 
from a wholesale point of view, with the 
idea that the more children who received 
this general examination the better. Con- 
sequently 66 children from this one district 
were examined through the efforts of a 
committee of only five. The value of even 
this comparatively unsatisfactory method 
was incalculable to the children, as is shown 
by the fact that it was necessary to make 
124 health and 35 educational recommenda- 
tions on these 66 children—almost three 
per child! When one considers that this 
was the result of examining children with 
no known physical defects, who otherwise 
would probably not have had such advice, 
one can appreciate the tremendous possi- 
bilities of such work. The recommendations 
varied all the way from a slight correction 
in diet to sending a child to a preventorium. 
There have been countless glasses fitted to 
prevent serious trouble later; tonsil and ade- 
noid operations have miraculously stopped 
frequent colds; teeth have been filled or 
extracted; and miscellaneous treatments 
for conditions including tubercular, car- 
diac, neurological, dietetic, and anemic, 
and involving not only medical care but 
social also in change of school, change of 
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environment, and so on, have been sug- 
gested and carried out. 
the children examined received a report of 
fair on their general physical condition, 
one third were considered poor, and one 
third good. 

Especially significant were the results 
from the mental tests—the average mental 
rating was 88 and only twelve were 100 
or over. Using these tests as a guide the 
doctor gave invaluable advice as to special 
adjustments in the individual educations, 
counseling manual training where the low 
mentality indicated that Tony’s hands 
and not his mind would have to support 
him; high school and commercial courses 
for Anna who rated 117; and an ungraded 
class for Frank who played truant because, 
with an intelligence quotient of only 66, 
he could not understand what the teacher 
was talking about. The importance of this 
early educational advice has an added sig- 
nificance in view of the number of misfits 
in modern life, where early guidance in the 
right direction might have helped the 
square peg to find a square hole instead of 
the round one it is now in. 

Important though these results were to 
the children, the second half of the problem 
was still unsolved. The follow up work was 
still being done by the busy staff of the 
Society, and the volunteers were largely 
acting merely as guides to convey the 
children to and from the educational clinic. 
Obviously, if there were to be any effective 
lightening of the load of the regular workers, 
the volunteers wouid first have to be 
educated to a higher responsibility. Con- 
sequently the pendulum swung back the 
second year and only half the number of 
children were examined. This permitted 
a volunteer to do almost all the follow up 
work on the specific case she had originally 
taken to the educational clinic. Her in- 
terest was aroused by this system of seeing 
the problem through. She was first re- 
quired to study the whole record of the 
family and fill out as far as possible from 
that the questionnaire required by the 
clinic. The rest of the necessary informa- 
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tion she had to ascertain from a visit to the 
family. Next came the making of the 
appointment with the examining doctor, 
after which the first part of the work would 
be finished by making arrangements with 
the school and the family and taking the 
child to the clinic. The second half of the 
work involved the carrying out of the 
recommendations made by the doctor and 
often led into devious byways. For the 
further enlightenment of the worker there 
were weekly conferences with an inspiring 
leader from the central office, who explained 
some definite related subject such as in- 
telligence quotients, health facilities of the 
city, and soon. 

At each meeting there was a discussion of 
the problem of some family whose children 
were being cared for by the Child Hygiene 
Committee, as the group was called. In this 
way the volunteers were enabled to gain the 
family perspective which their specialized 
work might otherwise have hidden from 
them. These discussions were modeled as 
closely as possible on the regular case work 
discussions of district committees. Through 
these and the necessary entanglement of any 
individual problem with the problem of the 
family as a whole came the development 
which marks the forward step of the current 
year. 

Each volunteer is to be made to feel 


that each child under her care is her re- 
sponsibility, just as a ease worker feels 
responsible for the families in her care. 
She is to know her child intimately, to 
become its friend, and to feel responsible 
for it. Records of her work are to be given 
the same importance as records of the staff, 
and in every way her work is to be pat- 
terned after the regular case work. Thus 
our confident hope for this year is that the 
volunteers through their contact with the 
family by means of “their” children, 
through the conferences which will bring out 
the family idea, and finally through their 
sense of responsibility for part of a family, 
will by a gradual and logical process pro- 
gress toward the goal of case workers. At 
the same time the fact that they are work- 
ing with one child at a time will keep them 
from developing in their later work too 
much of the group feeling which so often 
leads social workers to bruise the individual- 
ity of a member of the family group. 
Prophesies may not be in order with so 
young an experiment, but two things seem 
to me to stand out. Preventive health 
work for children is at once vitally necessary 
and difficult to carry out. The problem of 
how to train volunteers to do family visiting 
has always been hard. If we can accom- 
plish the first while the second is in process 
shall we not be making a step forward? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Soctat Mission or Cuarity: William J. 
Kerby. Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 
196 pp. 

While Father Kerby has written The Social Mission 
of Charity for a Catholic audience, it is of decided value 
for everyone interested in social service because of its 
clear exposition of Catholic charities and of the stand- 
ard of modern social work. The book is the second 
volume of the Social Action Series published by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council to set forth the 
position of the Catholic Church in regard to social 
questions. 

The keynote of the book is struck in the following 
passage: “Since poverty is an organic feature of 
society, the outcome of social processes that arise in a 
complex social organization, we are compelled to see it 
and combat it in the terms of social relations and the 
spirit of Christian love.” The theme is developed by 


means of broad definitions of poverty, charity, and 
relief, and in a manner showing the author as a relig- 
ious leader and a student of sociology. 

The causes of poverty are stated as “human in- 
equality, competition among unequals, lack of relief 
in the severity of the struggle by state action, the 
breakdown of the culture forces that shape and direct 
character and fix the valuations which control the 
lives of men.” The effect of poverty on the individual, 
on the group of the poverty stricken, and on society as 
a whole are discussed at length. Poverty is said to be 
both a problem of the individual and of the state. The 
church is implicated inasmuch as poverty is also a 
failure of Christianity as an organizing force. 

Charity is interpreted as fundamental in the social 
order and as including “all life and all attitudes in life. 

Charity is not merely emotion. It is a 
form of understanding. . There can be no 
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truth in our view of one another if charity is excluded 
from it.” 

In the chapters entitled Principles in Relief the 
importance of material aid is not overlooked but it is 
given a very minor place in the scheme of service. 
*“*Relief”’ is used to include the treatment of all the 
social problems of the individual and family. 

The Catholic charities have tended to be individu- 
alistic and ignorant of the work of similar agencies 
even in the same city because of divisions into parishes 
and the isolation of various religious communities 
which have done much of the charitable work of the 
Church. There is also said to have been a tendency to 
keep away from other and secular forms of social 
service, which is being largely overcome by the develop- 
ment of Catholic conferences. The growth of Catholic 
literature on social service is also advocated. Catholic 
charities are urged to take active part in the whole 
field of social work in order to keep moral and social 
leadership in touch with the religious influence. ‘The 
impulse to associate personal love of the poor with 
abiding faith in Christ is so thoroughly organized into 
the historical conscience of the Church that she meets 
with deep regret all tendencies that would secularize 
the service of the poor or make it a merely natural 
phase of social progress.” 

One of the most important parts of the book is the 
discussion of the relative value of public and private 
efforts to remedy poverty. 


In all relief work of whatsoever kind the presump- 
tion is against action by the State and in favor of 
private initiative. This is essentially a prin- 
ciple of political democracy. It is not distinctively 
Catholic nor can it be. Democracy in its 
wider sense is primarily moral and spiritual and 
secondarily, political. It involves a high type of 
social order with a minimum of coercion. It means 
that freely playing social and spiritual forces have 
definite functions in the service of social justice and 
in the maintenance of order. Society develops 
mainly through exercise of its responsibilities. In 
proportion as we strengthen the freely acting social 
forces through public opinion, home, Church, and 
school, through every kind of voluntary cultural 
association, we improve character, discipline selfish- 
ness, promote ideals, and insure effective idealism in 
the regions of the human heart to which the coercions 
of civil law can never penetrate. In proportion as we 
multiply the tasks of the State we decrease the chances 
of seeing them well done. ' 

This principle must be understood with care and 
followed with discretion. Whenever conditions be- 
come such that grave injustice results and the action 
of voluntary forces of society is not effective, we must 
not only set aside the presumption against State action 
but also do our utmost to promote legislation without 
delay or evasion. As a matter of fact we are in that 
condition at present. We find that poverty is one of 
the most pressing problems that confronts the modern 
State. The failure of justice under present law and 
procedure; the conditions and processes which subject 
the poor to stubborn and searching dangers at every 
point are of such a character as to make imperative 
reforms of actual institutions, the enactment of many 
new laws and even the amendment of constitutions 
in order that the State may be compelled to meet 
conditions with a more effective hand. 
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Father Kerby points out that the state is the only 


social force in which all the people are today interested. 


Reliance on its great resources must not be permitted 
to weaken the sense of personal responsibility which 
must be fostered by the voluntary agencies. 
The book throughout is a strong plea for the organi- 
zation of social service and for trained workers. 
Saran A. Howe. 


ETTING Your Name tn Print: H.S. McCauley. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, 1922. 
114 pp. 

As a book of etiquette on how to approach newspaper 
men, Getting Your Name in Print is a handy little vol- 
ume. The reader is told how to win the good-will of 
editors, when is the best time to turn in copy, and how 
to prepare it in convenient form for the city editor’s 
use. One chapter is devoted to “How To Treat Re- 
porters.” Other chapter titles that give a glimpse of 
the nature of the book are “Keeping Out Of Print,” 
“Meeting Opposition” and “Libel.” Throughout the 
book are many warnings regarding what not to expect 
of editors in the way of special favors, and why not. 
Some of this advice, which gives us an intimate glimpse 
of the routine of the newspaper office, and of the 
editor’s daily problems in handling news, should be of 
practical use to social workers who have occasion to 
deal with the newspaper for the first time. 

With the all-important question of what one should 
offer the editor for his news columns, the author is less 
concerned. He does, to be sure, devote a chapter to 
“What Newspapers Want,” in the course of which he 
gives a good account of what news is, quoting Dana’s 
now familiar definition: “‘If a dog bites a man, that is 
not news, but if a man bites a dog, that is news.” 
He reduces this definition further to the idea that the 
commonplace is not news, but the startling and unusual 
is. However, even though he elaborates this idea by 
everyday examples, one doubts whether the lawyers, 
ministers and other professional people to whom the 
book is addressed would be any better able, after read- 
ing the book than before, to decide whether or not 
what they have to offer has news value. Only a very 
few pages are devoted to suggestions of methods for 
finding or stirring up news. These, we believe, are the 
difficult problems for many who seek to get information 
into the news columns. 

If you have your news in hand, however, you will 
find some helpful suggestions on preparing it for the 
newspaper in the chapter called ‘‘ Writing Information.” 
Here the author shows how the “lead” or opening 
paragraph of a news article should be constructed. 
An announcement of a church sociable is quoted to 
illustrate the rule that the who, what, when, where, 
how and why must come in the first paragraph. The 
author then shows six different ways in which the lead 
might be written, the choice depending on which of 
the elements deserves to be featured. He concludes: 


It will be readily seen that the foregoing examples of 
news leads can be adapted to the starting of any sort of 
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story, whether it be a fire, a murder, an engagement, an 
elopement, the announcement of a candidacy, the 
opening of a new drug store or whatnot. 


Incidentally, the book is written in short, swiftly 
moving sentences and with a directness that offers a 
good example of newspaper style. 

In his introduction the author gives rules which he 
advises the reader to review frequently and which sum 
up very well the point of view expressed throughout the 
book. Here they are: 


Don’t try to reform the newspapers or the newspaper 
men. It can’t be done. Take them as they are and 
play their game. 

Give them whatever information they want, and let 
them handle it as they please. 

Treat reporters as guests. See them ahead of other 
callers whenever possible. But don’t fawn upon them. 

“Tip off” editors occasionally on matters you think 
may interest them. @ 

Play no favorites. Treat all papers alike. 

Don’t ever let an editor think you are trying to 
“use” his paper unworthily. 

Ask the newspapers to print anything you want, 
but don’t be angry if it isn’t used. Try again and again, 
and you will succeed. 

Don’t depend on any single story or article to ac- 
complish your purpose. Keep sending out story after 
story on the subject you are trying to advertise, wheth- 
er it be yourself, your business, a membership drive, 


or whatnot. 
Mary Swain RoutzaHN 


HE ApinistraTION OF THE A1p TO DEPENDENT 

Cuitpren’s Law (Mothers’ Pension Law) 

Wisconsin: Compiled by the State Board of 
Control of Wisconsin. Madison, 1921. 32 pp. 

Joel Hunter lays down four principles as fundamental 
to sound administration of Mothers’ Pension laws: 
State supervision; state aid; competency of adminis- 
tration, involving the appointment of paid workers 
on a merit basis; and the approval of the local commu- 
nity. To which I would add a fifth: Adequacy of ap- 
propriations and of individual family grants. 


Scope of the Law 

Aid may be granted to the mother or grandparents 
or person having the care and custody of the child. 
The mother may be without a husband, or the wife 
of a man who is permanently incapacitated or who has 
been sentenced to a penal institution for one year or 
more, or who has deserted, or is divorced from her,— 
conditionally, however, in the last two instances. 
A little more than 73 per cent of the 3,065 families in 
Wisconsin receiving aid in 1920 represented widows’ 
families. 

The Administration of the Law in the Counties 

The Wisconsin law is administered by the juvenile 
or the county court. In eight counties the adminise 
tration is in the hands of salaried probation officers; 
in thirty-two counties it is given to the city and town 
supervisors, in seven to “county nurses and others,” 
in four to the county superintendents of the poor, and 
in three to “officers of the court.” In three counties 


‘National Conference of Social Work, Proceedings, 
1921, p. 234. See also THE FAMILY, July, 1921, p. 106. 


the judges visit the homes and make investigations. 
Charity organizations are often consulted. Although 
the law permits the appointment of county boards of 
child welfare of three members such boards are func- 
tioning in only six counties and the judges do not seem 
over-enthusiastic about them. One says they should 
“exercise the highest discretion and judgment . . . or 
they will hurt the feelings of those who obtain aid.” 
Another writes that he is unable to find a proper person 
who would be willing to go into the homes of the 
pensioners. He says, “I believe some field officer 
in each county is needed very much to visit homes of 
families receiving aid at least once each week.” 

It seems to me that a board of three is too small to 
care effectively for the needs of even the most rural 
county. There should be at least five members and 
preferably seven on each board. Furthermore, in 
communities where Mothers’ Pensions, as often hap- 
pens, are the first form of organized social service, 
successful administration on the part of a lay group 
largely depends upon skillful piloting by a state agency. 
Where the law is administered by local boards under 
competent state supervision it has been abundantly 
demonstrated that they offer an exceedingly fruitful 
medium for organized service of a high order. 

The special study of Milwaukee County indicated 
that the law is conscientiously and carefully adminis- 
tered in that county in keeping with modern methods 
of social service and that aid is granted on the budget 
basis. Indeed the report states that “the judges, as a 
whole, have shown a keen responsibility for the welfare 
of their pensioned families; though often handicapped 
by inadequate ways and means.” The lack of adequate 
machinery outside the larger centers appears to be one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of effective ad- 
ministration. 

Adequacy of Aid 

The law permits a grant of $15 a month for the 
first child except in emergency cases where aid to the 
first child is left to the discretion of the court, and $10 a 
month for each additional child. The maximum grant 
per family is $50 in counties having over 300,000 
population and $40 in counties having less; no bene- 
ficiary may receive any other form of public assistance. 

Forty-six per cent of the families outside of Mil- 
waukee received grants of from $5 to $19 per month; 
38.9 per cent received between $20 and $34 per month; 
31 per cent received the maximum grant. 

In Milwaukee “23.3 per cent fall within the group 
receiving between $10 and $19 per month”; 47 per 
cent were receiving between $20 and $34; 22.8 per 
cent between $35 and $44; 24.3 per cent were receiving 
maximum grants; ten families were receiving $50 per 
month, the maximum grant per family under the law. 

These facts would seem to show that there is much 
need for more adequate appropriations to enable the 
counties to give grants nearer the legal maximum. 
There is likewise need for amending the law so as to 
allow for more adequate maximum grants. 
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State Supervision and Aid 


The law does not provide for state supervision, 
though this might possibly be implied in the provision 
for state aid which requires that the secretary of state 
shall credit on the state taxes one-third of the amount 
certified by the county treasurers as having been spent 
by the counties providing these expenditures are 
approved by the state board of control; “provided 
that the amount paid by the state to any county in 
any one year shall not exceed a sum equal to one 
dollar for each thirty inhabitants thereof; provided, 
further, that if the total amount paid by all the counties 
under this act as certified by the county treasurers 
shall exceed the sum appropriated by subsection 13 
of section 20.17, the secretary of state and the state 
treasurer shall prorate the said sum among the various 
counties according to the amount paid out. 

“There is appropriated from the general fund to the 
state board of control: . For state aid to de- 
pendent children, annually on January first, not to 
exceed thirty thousand dollars, according to the pro- 
visions of section 48.33 of the statutes.” 

Of course, thirty thousand dollars has not been 
sufficient to reimburse the counties for one-third of 
their expenditures, and this sum has therefore been 
prorated as the law directs. It is a great pity that the 
state legislature does not set the example of adequate 
aid by reimbursing the counties for a full third of their 
expenditures, which seems to have been the intention 
of the act, even though it might require amending the 
present law. 

The need for state supervision is the outstanding 
fact emphasized by the report. Already a beginning 
has been made: In order that the state board of con- 
trol may officially approve the county expenditures 
in prorating the state appropriation, standard forms of 
court orders are in use, and for each family aided such 
an order is filed with the state board of control. It 
would seem to be a logical next step for the board to 
request a full summary of the investigation and com- 
plete social data as is done in Massachusetts where the 
state reimburses the local communities for one third 
of the expenditures. Uniform face cards, budget sched- 
ules and other record forms would follow naturally. 

The state board of control has already established a 
juvenile department which will doubtless develop some 
helpful plan of co-operation with the courts similar to 
the Minnesota program, so that stimulus and en- 
couragement will be given to the whole state on behalf 
of such standards as already exist in Milwaukee and 
other localities. 


The Approval of the Local Community 


The report makes no explicit statement concerning 
the favor or disfavor with which this law appears to be 
regarded throughout the state. But its general ac- 


ceptance may be inferred from the following facts: 
1. The number of counties granting aid has grown 
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from 5 in 1913 to 69 in 1920. In 1916 legislative enact- 
ment made county appropriation mandatory. ; 

2. The number of families has increased from 187 in 
1913 to 3065 in 1920. 

The appropriations have increased from $9,632 in 
1913 to $610,625.94 in 1920. 

It becomes increasingly apparent as time goes on 
that this experiment of public aid for the support of 
dependent children in their own homes was, as Lu- 
cretius would say, “in the nature of things.” Halting 
much of the administration is, and inadequately 
financed, yet the spiral of its evolution is clearly in the 
ascent. The freedom of these laws from the stigma 
of poor relief and their interpretation as a measure of 
social justice, while crude in some of its forms, are 
rooted in sound democratic instinct. The country- 
wide expanse of the operation of Mothers’ Pensions, 
the multitude of lives they touch, the grip they have 
upon the hearts of people, give to one who labors in 
their midst a sense of presence as at the dawn of 
creation, and of praise and thanksgiving that this new 
manifestation of the democratic spirit can use the 
social worker as an instrument for its unfoldment. 

Mary F. Bocue 
ERRATUM 
N Arthur Dunham’s article on “The Elements of a 
I Successful Social Service Exchange’ in the February 

issue, page 242, next to last paragraph on the page 
should read: “For example, every inquiry received 
by the exchange must pass through at least six pro- 
cesses: It must be received, by mail or telephone; 
searched in the index; reported back to the agency, by 
mail or telephone; information must be entered on an 
old or new card; the card must be filed in the index; 
and statistics must be recorded.” 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 

On page 2, under Use of This Directory, the present 
edition of the Directory of Children’s Agencies should 
be Directory of Members, instead of Directory of the 
Bureau for Exchange of Information. 
Georcia—Atlanta: Miss Ada Woolfolk, secretary. 
IL1urnots—Moline: changed to Welfare Association; 

associate member of the American Association for 

Organizing Family Social Work. 
Massacuusetts—Holyoke: Miss May C. Tobin, sec- 

retary. 


“RACIAL FACTORS IN DESERTION” 


EPRINTS of Miss Corinne A. Sherman’s articles 
R on “Racial Factors in Desertion,” which appeared 

in the October, November, December, 1922, and 
January, 1923, issues of THE FAMILY may be ob- 
tained from the New York Charity Organization 
Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. There 
is a slight charge per copy. 


